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its ownership of land, transportation and industry and from State con-
ducted retail trades. Income tax in the majority of cases is negligible by
Western standards and even in the highest income brackets only rises to
thirteen per cent. This does not mean that people escape lightly in respect
of their dues to government. Indirect taxation is indeed, heavy. Prices in
the government shops are fixed so high in relation to production costs
that they could reasonably be regarded as profiteering, and it has been
said by friendly observers that when there is scarcity, government im-
poses rationing by the purse. In some commodities a free market exists
side by side with State trading and it is said that in such fields black-
marketing is an open scandal.
Although the means of production are owned by the State, most other
forms of private property continue. Private house-ownership is normal
and is indeed encouraged by the State. Gunther gives an interesting
description of what happens when an individual decides to build a house
for himself. 'First the worker must prove that he has been a good worker,
and has fulfilled his "plan". He will need recommendation from his trade
union or factory manager. He then goes to a bank, where he may borrow
up to fifteen to twenty thousand roubles for fifteen years, at three or even
two per cent interest; he pays off the debt in small instalments, usually
through deductions from his wages. Next, he goes to a local building
agency and, if lucky, receives an allocation of land, materials, and labour.
Next, he builds his house on the plot assigned, pays the construction
company, and moves in. Subsequently he may sell, rent, or bequeath this
property. He does not, however, own the land, which belongs to the state
in perpetuity and absolutely**
It all sounds very much like the procedure in a capitalist country, and
when to this we add the fact that property is inherited much as in the
West and that estate duty is very light, it becomes clear that what prevails
in the U.S.S.R. is not socialism, but statism. The pattern of life is indeed
far different from that envisaged by the founding fathers. Crankshaw goes
so far as to say that it is doubtful if Marx-Leninism in the Soviet State
'means anything more than a general conviction that the State comes
before the individual'.
This does not mean that Communism is dead. Far from it. The Marxist-
Leninist theory has provided the dynamism with which Russia has con-
verted herself from a backward country into the second greatest industrial
power in the world. It has been truly said that Lenin shattered the old
Russian society; that Stalin turned it into a going modern concern fit to
stand up to the West; and that Khrushchev, utilizing the energy gener*